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ward from the British boundary. Here he enjoyed the skill of the missionaries 
who have been established in that field for about a decade and have acquired 
facility in the languages of the shore, and through the extension of their 
endeavors upon the hill folk who have been induced to visit the coast have 
paved the way for further work inland. One of his volumes is given over 
entirely to collections of myth and popular tales which have been gathered and 
translated by several of these missionaries. As many of these tales are com- 
mon to a somewhat wide diversity of language and several common to a wide 
separation geographically, we are able to cheek one version against another and 
thus assure ourselves of the substantial accuracy of the work. The mission 
collectors of this material have not attempted annotation, nor has Dr. Neuhauss 
ventured upon comparative treatment; we are, therefore, in possession of 
original material which is quite free of the bias of interpretation to accord 
with some preconception. In the northern part of Kaiser Wilhelmsland he 
made a hasty visit to the communities scattered near the Dutch boundary. A 
pleasing result is the accumulation of a brief vocabulary of the Sissano speech, 
which, in connection with briefer yet more scientific notes by Captain Friederici, 
forms the base of a monograph which I am now bringing to completion. Dr. 
Neuhauss shows himself a most interested observer. For the most part his 
notes are set down without apparent predisposition to any theory of the New 
Guinea culture. He shines as a photographer. He has illustrated the work 
with an abundance of views and sections of cinematographic records, and one 
volume is quite given over to portraits in duplicate, profile and full face of 
hundreds of individuals of the communities which he has visited. While the 
work is largely ethnographical, there is a considerable record of geography and 
geology of the most valuable description. William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

Twenty Centuries of Paris. By Mabell 8. C. Smith, ix and 400 pp. 

Maps, ills., index. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1913. $2. 8% x 6. 
To comment on this work as sketchily done is the best praise. The archte- 
ologist and the historian have more and better sources of information when 
they wish to study any epoch of Paris. But to those who merely flit along the 
boulevards this book is happily addressed, a revelation which, more seriously 
phrased, would certainly escape them. In a chapter for each century and two 
more for good measure the tourist and the red-guided sightseer may find their 
eyes opened to a Paris that at times has been dark and bloody, but always the 
goal of the great desire. It is well to have recalled to our minds that the great 
city has had a continuous history from a rude period antedating the Christian 
era. It is by no means the oldest town with such a record; Athens and Bom© 
come out of a past of riper culture at an earlier age; even Marseilles is more 
ancient. But Paris attracts far more than the remains of classical antiquity. 
It is the capital of our Western culture and its history cannot fail of interest in 
every century of that growth, which is our own history. There are disputable 
points in this volume. Some of its history may strike the historical student as 
a little awry, some of the identifications may be not wholly sound, but in every 
such case the author has followed the majority interpretation. The book will 
serve its best end when it reminds the traveler that he walks on historic ground 
and that its past is his inheritance. William Churchill. 

The Cathedrals of Southern France. By T. Francis Bumpus. viii 
and 224 pp. Ills., index. J. Pott & Co., New York, 1914 (?). $2. 7% x 5. 
This companion of a previous volume, "The Cathedrals of Northern 
France," will interest the lover of ecclesiastical architecture. The fine half- 
tone reproductions of photographs of the edifices described in the text are no 
little help to a clearer understanding of the account given of their architectural 
peculiarities. The cathedrals are described in the order of their geographical 
distribution, but those of Brittany are included, as there was no space for them 
in the previous volume. Here and there ecclesiastical lore is mingled with the 
description of architectural detail, such as the account of the history of the 
Hymn "Vexilla regis prodeunt," of the Eoman Breviary, written by Venantnis 
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Fortunatus, who died in 609, and the fact that the Monastery of Pontigny 
sheltered successively Thomas a Beeket, Stephen Langton, and Edmund of 
Canterbury. David H. Buel. 

The Ideal Motor Tour in France. By Walter Hale, xvii and 301 pp. 
Map, ills., index. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1914. $1.50. 7% x 5%. 

On Old-World Highways. A book of motor rambles in France and Ger- 
many and the record of a pilgrimage from Land's End to John o 'Groat's 
in Britain. By Thos. D. Murphy. 388 pp. Map, ills., index. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, 1914. $3. 8x5%. 

These two books cover largely the same route: the first elects, as an indi- 
vidual preference, the Mediterranean coast of France, while the second extends 
his journey into southwestern Germany and describes at length the possibilities 
of Great Britain as a motoring paradise. Either book will be of great value 
to one looking for a pleasant line of travel by motor. Mr. Hale gives definite 
directions as to hotels, condition of roads and time of travel, with directions for 
side trips, and for this reason it is less interesting to the general reader than 
Mr. Murphy 's work. Mr. Murphy seems to feel the spell of the land he visits, 
so that there is an atmosphere and an inspiration in it for the man who can 
know of Europe only through the pen of the traveler. Mr. Murphy leaves the 
regular lines of travel, at times, and gives glimpses into nooks not ordinarily 
described. On' the other hand, Mr. Hale's book is based on nine years of 
motoring over the roads of Europe, and with this experience, the neophyte, 
seeking a comfortable route, will do well to listen to him. Both books are well 
illustrated, but Mr. Murphy's is superior in this respect. 

Robert M. Brown. 

Burgundy: The Splendid Duchy. Studies and Sketches in South Bur- 
gundy. By Percy Allen, six and 302 pp. Map, ills., index. James Pott 
& Co., New York, 1912 (?). $2.50. 9x6%. 

This is one of a somewhat rapidly growing class of travel notes. In the 
class, as a whole, one may sense the Baedeker not far below the surface and the 
rest may be described as appreciation and pictures. The pictures are not much, 
whether in line or in color. Unfortunately the two themes which the author 
has selected — the rivalry of the great abbeys of Cluny and Citeaux and the 
rivalry of the great dukes of Burgundy and the kings of France — are very 
debatable ground. They are by no means to be settled in the limits of a book 
designed to add intelligence to an excursion ticket for a summer scamper in 
France. Yet work such as this does serve a good end. It is highly probable 
that the trippers who will take this book into Burgundy will acquire from it a 
stock of information which otherwise might lie wholly beyond their notice. 

William Churchill. 

The Spell of Tyrol. By William D. McCraekan. xx and 328 pp. Map, 
ills., index. The Page Co., Boston, 1914. $2.50. 8 x 5y 2 . 
An excellent description of the characteristic scenery and life of the Tyrol, 
written by one who appreciates the struggles of the mountain people and has 
allowed himself to be swayed by his affections. Prospective visitors to the 
region may find the volume not only a guide to its natural wonders but, better 
still, an interpretation of the deeper feelings of the inhabitants, without which 
no true knowledge of the Tyrol can be gained. It cannot be said that the book 
devotes itself consistently to any phase of the story, nor are the chapters ar- 
ranged in any very orderly way, but if the spirit of the book is felt the reader 
will not care. The author halts his journey to describe the beauty of some 
mountain peak or secluded lake, turns back into the past and brings to life 
Tyrol's leaders in peace and war, and believes that the Tyrol of to-day reflects 
in its people the grandeur of its scenery and its heroic past. 

Robert" M. Brown. 

Autour du Cercle Polaire. Norvesre — ^udde — Danemark. Par Paul 
de Genis. 239 pp. M. Riviere et Cie., Paris, 1913. Fr. 3. 7% x 5. 
A lively description of a Frenchman's pleasure trip along a segment of the 



